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presented in Chapter 8. Microbiological criteria adopted by state, county,
and local health agencies are also included in this review. Twenty-five
states have microbiological criteria, usually guidelines, for one or more
foods (Wehr, 1982).

Microbiological quality standards have recently been proposed by the
FDA. These standards do not purport to have any relationship to safety.
As yet, none has been adopted. For further discussion of microbiological
quality standards, see Chapter 2.

Microbiological criteria have long been used by industry to assess the
microbiological safety and quality of its products, for in-process moni-
toring, and for microbiological inspection of raw ingredients. Generally,
these criteria are internally generated and proprietary, though some com-
panies publish the microbiological criteria relating to their finished prod-
ucts for sales promotion purposes. Microbiological criteria are also used
by industry in connection with purchase specifications. These criteria are
included in purchase contracts between vendors and purchasers of prod-
ucts. Industry "standards" exist for certain raw materials, the best ex-
amples being the National Food Processors Association standards for
sporeforming bacteria in sugar and starches and the National Soft Drink
Association standard for the presence of yeasts, molds, and bacteria in
sugar.

CONSIDERATIONS IN ESTABLISHING CRITERIA

The establishment of a meaningful microbiological criterion is not a
simple process. In 1964, the Food Protection Committee of the National
Research Council proposed three basic principles for setting a microbio-
logical criterion (NRC, 1964). These principles were that microbiological
criteria for foods should: (1) accomplish what they purport to do, i.e.,
reduce public health hazards; (2) be technically feasible, i.e., attainable
under conditions of good commercial practice; and (3) be adminstratively
feasible.

Difficult questions must be answered before a useful microbiological
criterion can be established. For example, what foods should be subject
to microbiological criteria and on what basis? What contaminants should
be specified (pathogens, indicator organisms, toxins, etc.)? What limits
should be placed on the presence of each contaminant? How large a sample
of each food should be examined and by what method? The most com-
prehensive discussion of these questions on the international level is pro-
vided by the International Commission on Microbiological Specifications
for Foods (ICMSF, 1985) and the Codex General Principles for the Es-
tablishment and Application of Microbiological Criteria for Foods (see
Appendix B).